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270 Publications of the 

it was near perihelion, and moving in an orbit inclined some 20 
to the ecliptic. 

The Regents of the University have authorized the printing 
of a pamphlet on this subject, which will (in due time) be sent to 
our correspondents. This pamphlet will also contain the obser- 
vations of the August meteors of 1894 made by Professor 
Schaeberle at Monte Diablo, and by Messrs. Colton, Perrine 
and Poole, at Mount Hamilton. 

Lick Observatory, October 20, 1894. 



THE PROBABLE REVOLUTION OF THE ORBIT OF 
THE INNER SATELLITE OF MARS. 



By W. W. Campbell. 



My observations of the position of Phobos with reference to 
the planet show that the eastern elongations occur at considerably 
greater distances from the planet than the western elongations do. 
Professor Hall's observations in 1877 showed unmistakably 
that the western elongation distances were then considerably 
greater than the eastern. The relative positions of the Earth 
and Mars at the times of the 1877 and 1894 measures were slightly 
different, but that fact accounts for only a very small part of the 
change. The greater part of the change has probably been pro- 
duced by a revolution of the position of the major axis of the 
orbit of Phobos. 

There are strong indications from the observations of Deimos, 
the outer satellite, that the orbit of that satellite has been 
similarly transformed; but the evidence is not so conclusive as in 
the case of Phobos, since the orbit of Deimos is nearly circular. 

Lick Observatory, November 15, 1894. 



